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Abstract 

This research study examines the job satisfaction level and its dimensions of teacher educators-who are working at 
the departments, faculties and institutes of education. In-depth semi-structured interviews were conducted and 
field-work observations were recorded on TEs (n = 40), working as lecturers, assistant professors, associate 
professors and professors at their respective universities. Qualitative data were analysed using thematic analysis. Six 
themes were inductively identified: (a) work, assignments and workload; (b) opportunities for advancement, growth 
and development; (c) financial and fringe benefits; (d) supervisory support, permissions and free hand; (e) working 
and sympathetic relationships; and (f) available facilities and working environments. All themes revealed the 
significance and utility of the study and also explained the proper usage of findings for the benefits of organizations, 
faculties, departments and TEs. This article increases and advances the knowledge by revealing the values of 
qualitative research methods generally, and thematic analysis specifically, as a means of disseminating the 
evidence-based information to its readers and all stakeholders in the concerned paradigm of the job satisfaction of 
TEs among the universities of the Sindh province of Pakistan. This article is a suitable, reliable and strong resource 
for the heads of educational organizations, such as universities, institutes, faculties, departments and TEs themselves 
to help them to understand the real position and the dimensions of job satisfaction, which they can apply in their 
daily practice to make their professional and personal life easier and more meaningful. 

Keywords: job satisfaction; thematic analysis; dimensions; teacher educators; professional life 

1. Introduction 

A job is a basic need and a necessity for any human being to meet the day to day expenses of their family. 
Satisfaction with the job leads an employee towards family satisfaction and vice versa. Employee satisfaction also 
increases the productivity, reputation, popularity and identification of his and his organization, too. The employee 
and the organization have a strong connection to each other because they are each other’s mutual support and 
survival. Like other employees of the organization, teachers and the teacher educators (TEs) are also the employees 
of educational institutions, which may be universities, colleges, schools and any training institutions. The TEs work 
to impart education and train the teachers of the future who will shape the future of the nation at schools, colleges 
and universities in any country. Their satisfaction is also due with their job to improve the system of teacher 
education institution especially in developing countries that need quality education to steer society in the proper 
direction to live peacefully. 

Competitive environments and situations in any organization require paying proper, active and focused attention to 
their human resources and encourage them to perform better to achieve satisfactory level of performance to become a 
thriving organization (Updegraff, 2004). At educational organizations, people, as the main resource try to ensure 
their excellence in performance in order to achieve organizational goals, aims and objectives (Paterson, 1999). In this 
regard, social and psychological factors in the working environment play a very positive and pivotal role in 
recruiting and retaining the employees at their workplaces in the organizations (Pors & Johannsen, 2002). 
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Furthermore, appreciation of the work done by any employee also creates job satisfaction. This has an effect on the 
quality of the organization’s services (Rizi & Kazempur, 2010), which grasps, the potential drivers of their 
employees’ job satisfaction (McManus, 2003). 

Job satisfaction also known as employee satisfaction is linked with the aptitude, attitude and general behaviour of a 
person towards their job. The multidimensional psychological responses of a person towards their job give them 
happiness; for example a pleasurable or positive emotional state result from the appraisal of one’s job or job 
experiences (Locke, 1976). If an individual enjoys their job, they are likely to be content in that role (Spector, 1997). 
There is a combination of multidimensional psychological and personal responses, such as cognitive (evaluative), 
affective (emotional) and behavioral components that affect one’s job satisfaction (Hulin & Judge, 2003). Cognitive 
job satisfaction is objective and depends on the logical evaluations of various facets of a job. It is unidimensional 
when dealing with the evaluation of any one facet of job satisfaction and is multidimensional when dealing with 
more than one facet. Affective job satisfaction is a subjective construct representing the emotional feelings of an 
individual, which further reflects the degree of happiness of the employee about their job (Spector, 1997; Thompson 
& Phua, 2012; Moorman, 1993; Kalleberg, 1977). Income, working environment and promotional opportunities are 
the main factors, and age, tenure and gender are the main contributors of job satisfaction (Fritsche, 1996). 

1.1 Job Satisfaction in the Views of Different Researchers 

There is no permanent and accurate definition of job satisfaction in the world; it varies from person to person, 
organization to organization, country to country and culture to culture. Although there might be some international 
trends, such as the notion that teachers are most satisfied due to the intrinsic role of teaching, the achievement of 
students, the positive relationship with all stakeholders, helping the students, self-growth and development (Dinham 
& Scott, 2002; Vandenberg, 2002) and the context that seems to be the most powerful predictor (Dinham & Scott, 
1999, 2000a, 2000b). However, different authors, experts and researchers have discussed the different definitions as: 
job satisfaction is a combination of psychological, physiological and environmental circumstances that cause a 
person truthfully to say they are a satisfied employee (Hoppock, 1935), which presents a set of factors that cause a 
feeling of satisfaction. Job satisfaction is an effective orientation for individuals towards the work roles that they 
presently occupy (Vroom, 1964). It is a way of feelings of people about their job and its various aspects depending 
on likeness or dislikeness of people (Spector, 1997). Job satisfaction is a combination of positive and negative 
feelings that employees have towards their jobs, which are closely linked to their behaviour in the workplace (Davis 
& Nestron, 1985). Job satisfaction is a worker’s sense of achievement and success, which is directly linked with 
productivity and personal wellbeing. It further implies enthusiasm and happiness, which leads to recognition, income, 
promotion, achievement and feelings of the fulfillment of goals (Kaliski, 2007). Job satisfaction is a process of 
contentment with the rewards of their job, particularly in terms of intrinsic motivation (Statt, 2004). Positive, 
favourable attitude and feelings related to job satisfaction; negative, unfavourable attitudes and feelings relate to job 
dissatisfaction (Armstrong, 2006). Job satisfaction is the collection of feelings, beliefs and attitudes about the job, 
especially about work and its kinds, co-workers, supervisors, subordinates and pay (George & Jones, 2008). Job 
satisfaction is complex and multifaceted, and means different thing to different people (Mullins & Lineham, 2006). It 
is more than an attitude and interval state, and is associated with personal feelings of achievement, either quantitative 
or qualitative (Mullins, 2005). Job satisfaction refers to the feelings of perception, which means the job meets the 
person’s material and psychological needs (Aziri, 2008), but unfortunately job satisfaction still has not received 
proper attention and importance in the eyes of researchers and scholars, plus heads and managers of various 
organizations, (Aziri, 2011). 

The purpose of this study is to acquire a greater understanding of TEs’ perceptions, experiences, and attitudes to their 
job and discover the major factors relating to their job satisfaction in the teacher education departments at the 
universities in the Sindh Province of Pakistan. The issue of job satisfaction is growing more serious day by day 
because the significant quality implications are directly connected with it, and quality education leads to economic 
development in a country. Much of the research on job satisfaction is done in a Western context, so it is still unclear 
what and how TEs feel about their job and workplace in a Pakistani context. Therefore, it is important to replicate 
job satisfaction research in Pakistan in order to test the generalizability of Western organizational theories; to 
disclose the real condition of job satisfaction of TEs; to add to and fill the gaps in the available literature at national 
and international levels; and finally to explore the ideas and factors that influence organizational culture among 
teacher education institutions and universities. 

1.2 Background of the Study 

The education sector plays a vital role in and performance the core tasks of any nation and state so progress and 
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development can be achieved. Education brings change not only in technology and labour market patterns, but also 
in people’s lives through education, which in return can change the global environment. The Pakistani education 
system reflects and strengthens its social, cultural and moral values, which are based on the core values of religion 
and faith (National Education Policy [NEP], 2009). Furthermore, the literacy rate in Pakistan is 58% where (46% 
female; 69% male) which was 57% in the survey of 2008-2009 (Pakistan Survey, 2010-2011). As we know, 
education is the backbone of any country, which is why, it is important for governments to make good, practical, 
realistic and implementable policies for the betterment of the education system in their countries. Therefore, an 
autonomous body the Higher Education Commission (HEC) was established by the Federal government of Pakistan 
to bring in radical reforms and meet the international higher education levels in Pakistan (Malghani, 2012). Under 
HEC, there are 177 degree-awarding universities and institutions, of them, 103 are public and 74 are private. There 
are 20 public sector and 29 private sector universities and degree-awarding institutions, working in the Sindh 
Province, to impart education in the fields of medicine, engineering, agriculture, veterinary sciences and general 
disciplines. Out of 20 public sector universities there are 6 general universities and 1 business degree-awarding 
institute (HEC), where 14 teacher education departments are working in order to produce teachers and TEs to cater to 
the needs of the education system in Sindh Province, which consists of urban and rural areas with huge populations. 

2. Literature Review 

Recently, a number of studies have been carried out in many developed countries on the job satisfaction of teachers, 
which show the teachers’-work intensification (Hargreaves, 1994) and mirror the societal trends towards the 
overworking of teachers (Naylor, 2001). Furthermore, a list of common facets comprised of appreciation, 
communication, co-workers, fringe benefits, job conditions, nature of work, organization, personal growth, policies 
and procedures, promotion opportunities, recognition, security and supervision reveal the different aspects of a job 
where the individual must be satisfied (Spector, 1997). Job satisfaction can be seen also within the broader context, 
such as the range of different issues that affect the employee’s experience of work, the quality of work, the quality of 
their working life and their relationship with staff, superiors and subordinates. Furthermore, job satisfaction can be 
understood in terms of its relationship with other key factors, such as general wellbeing, quality of life, stress at work, 
stress at organizational matters, control of things, work and social life (Tomazevic, Seljak & Aristovnik, 2014) of 
employees in their working organization. Most of the employees in Indian industries are not satisfied with their jobs 
with the exception of a few, such as males in the commerce sector and females in the education sector, which 
indicates that the total job satisfaction level in the manufacturing sector is very low (Kumari, Joshi & Pandey, 2014). 
Job satisfaction is one of the most extensively researched subjects in industrial or organizational psychology and 
behaviour (Judge & Church, 2000). That is why many job satisfaction and motivational theories have been made to 
study the job satisfaction of employees in different sectors and organizations. Since job satisfaction can be linked 
with productivity, motivation, regularity, absenteeism, accidents, mental health, physical health and general life 
satisfaction (Landy, 1978), it indicates a person’s individual wellbeing, which is a very significant aspect to research 
(Judge & Klinger, 2007). Job satisfaction has emotional, cognitive and behavioural components, which comprise 
boredom, anxiety and excitement; beliefs and feelings; and demanding and challenging work-related actions, such as 
being tardy, staying late and avoiding of work (Bernstein & Nash, 2008). There are two types of job satisfaction: 
global job satisfaction, which depends upon an employee’s overall feelings about their job; and job facet satisfaction, 
which depends upon on employee’s feelings about specific job aspects, such as salary, benefits, and quality of 
available resources (Muller & Kim, 2008). These help to measure the specific aspects of the job that are required for 
improvement (Kerber & Campbell, 1987). A happy employee is a productive employee (Syptak, Marsland & Ulmer, 
1999) and causality may flow in the opposite direction (Bassett, 1994) depending on the productivity of work which 
leads them to satisfaction. Happy employees do not negatively affect productivity, but they can have a positive effect 
on an organization and society; therefore, it still benefits all stakeholders to have happy and satisfied employees. In 
reality, employees become satisfied when they enjoy the working environment in their organization (Berry, 1997). 
Job satisfaction is very much subjective for each employee and each organization. That is why each and every 
situation needs to be assessed. Job satisfaction causes a series of influence on the organization and its employees. It 
directly influences employee productivity, loyalty, thinking, perception and absenteeism. It has been proved that the 
higher the degree of job satisfaction the higher the level of employee loyalty (Vanderberg & Lance, 1992). 

There are three important features of job satisfaction: 

1. Organizations should be guided by human values and should treat workers fairly with respect. The 
assessment of job satisfaction may serve as a good indicator of employees’ effectiveness because a high 
level of job satisfaction may be a sign of good emotional and mental states of employees. 
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2. The behaviour of employees depending on their level of job satisfaction, will affect the functioning and 
activities of the organization’s business and progress. It has been calculated that satisfaction will result in 
positive behaviour, and dissatisfaction will result in negative behaviour. 

3. Job satisfaction may serve as an indicator of organizational activities, and its evaluation system can be 
defined because it will boost the performance of employees and organizations (Spector, 1997). 

As the education sector holds the important position of bringing radical reforms for the development of the nation, it 
is necessary for the education sector to have highly skilled, motivated, hardworking, committed, dedicated and 
high-quality staff to achieve its targets. On the other hand it is necessary to check the condition of staff, their 
working environment, working relationships, etc. to insure that the employees, especially the teachers or TEs are 
satisfied with their job because satisfied teachers and TEs can bring radical reforms for any development in a country 
through utilizing their knowledge and skills. Knowledge has power, which controls access to opportunities and 
advancement, and permits a country to stand on its own feet (Ducker, 1997). Furthermore, if we want to know the 
organization’s health, progress and quality of work, it can be visible only through the canvas of job satisfaction, 
which largely depends upon the human resource (Crossman & Abou Zaki, 2003). A satisfied employee can work 
more hours with better efficiency and interest compared to an unsatisfied employee. Unsatisfied academic staff 
would not perform at their best and quite likely try to change the organization or may be the profession of teaching. 
It is important to study the facets of job satisfaction that have an effect on the retention of teachers and their 
development conditions. Teachers who were preparing to leave their profession had a more negative attitude towards 
teaching as a career due to less satisfaction or totaly dissatisfaction (Smith, 2007). As their perception about their job 
was not meet with their state of mind determined by the extent (Evans, 1997). The present study shows a moderate to 
strong relation between all the tested elements of job satisfaction, although the pay benefits show a weak but 
significant relation to job satisfaction. It was also suggested that decision making bodies should make employee 
friendly policies (Sohail & Delin, 2013) 

3. Methodology, Philosophical Assumptions and Research Questions 

The study followed by qualitative design that was depending on philosophical assumptions, epistemologies, and 
ontologies (Crotty, 1998), underpinned by the interpretivism that ontological relativism; that is, reality is multiple, 
created and mind-dependent, and epistemological constructionism; that is, knowledge is constructed and subjective, 
(Creswell, 2009). After gaining ethical approval and letters for the heads of the organizations and departments from 
the Office of the Dean, Philosophical Faculty, University of Eastern Finland, Joensuu, the researcher left Sindh, 
Pakistan where he was to collect data. The fieldwork began in December, 2014 to March, 2015, in order to gain 
firsthand and primary data from the TEs of the departments, institutes and faculties of education at the universities of 
the province. After gaining permission from the heads and the consent of the TEs, the interviews were conducted 
with TEs one by one at their respective departments. The research questions were constructed in this way: (a). What 
is the perception of TEs about their job and job satisfaction? (b). What is the level of TEs job satisfaction? (c). What 
are the dimensions of job satisfaction of TEs and how do they affect their job and their job satisfaction level? 

3.1 Participants and Methods 

Participants were recruited and the sample was created to assess the utility of the study from multiple perspectives to 
be close and closer through the sample of friends of the friends (Snow ball) to collect in-depth, true and real data. For 
this purpose, the friends were scheduled to be interviewed and after the interview they were asked to suggest their 
friends from any other department and to call those friends to arrange time for their interview. In this way, over time 
we managed to get enough people to agree to be interviewed at different departments of different universities. Data 
were collected through semi-structured in-depth interviews and were then analysed and categorized by content 
analysis, using qualitative techniques. The data of all interviews were confidential and the identity of the participants 
was protected. The nature of content studies is connected with both epistemological and methodological aligned 
(Shaw & Gould, 2001). The philosophy of content research is based upon the notion that it is not only a conveyance 
of individuals’ subjective experiences but also a procedure of reintegration for those who had lived through difficult 
situations and traumatic events (Riessman, 1993). Qualitative research is better suited to delineate the personal 
meanings of the narrated experiences of the participants without losing the richness and genuineness of the responses 
(Flick, 1998; Strauss & Corbin, 1998). For this study qualitative data and snowball sampling techniques were used to 
select the sample totaled 40 TEs (19 male; 21 female). Among these TEs, 18 were PhD (8 male; 10 female); 10 were 
MPhil (5 male; 5 female); 12 were MEd (6 male; 6 female). There were 6 professors (1 male; 5 female); 1 male 
associate professor, 19 assistant professors (8 male; 11 female); and 14 were lecturers (9 male; 5 female). The age of 
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the participants’ group was from 28 to 58 years with a mean average of 44.65. The majority (89%) was married and 
(11%) single; 53% had urban domicile and 48% had rural domicile. 

An interactive process between the researcher and the participants was intended with the participants’ words and 
observable behaviour to be used as the primary data (Marshall & Rossman, 1999). Through the process of elicitation 
and the interpretation of expressions and behaviours, the perceptions of both male and female TEs were investigated 
deeply. In employing these assumptions, the authors aimed to explore, explain and describe the similarities and 
differences among male and female TEs’ ideas, understanding and feelings towards job satisfaction. 

3.2 Procedure of Data Collection and Interviews 

In the Sindh area, there are large universities, such as the University of Sindh (UoS), Jamshoro/Hyderabad; the 
University of Karachi (UoK); and the Shah Abdul Latif University (SALU), Khairpur. Also there are, the small or 
newly established universities and institutions, such as the Benazir Bhutto Shaheed University (BBSU), Lyari 
Karachi; the Sindh Madressatul Islam University (SMIU), Karachi; the Shaheed Benazir Bhutto University (SBBU), 
Nawabshah; and the Sukkur Institute of Business Administration (SIBA). Data collection started from the Sukkur 
IBA and ended at the Department of Educational Management and Supervision (EMS), Faculty of Education, UoS. 
As the TEs were reluctant for audio recording in their interviews, so their said themes and important sentences were 
recorded during their interview and written in interview protocol proforma. After each interview, the important 
observations were recorded in detail on the last pages given in the same proforma and the transcription was made 
after the completion of every interview. The transcription of the majority of interviews was up to three typed pages 
in Microsoft Word using as 12 Times New Roman, 12-point font size with 1.5 line spacing. The interviews were 
conducted in the Sindhi, Urdu and English languages as per the wishes, expertise and needs of the participants and 
the researcher. The main aim of conducting in-depth semi-structured interviews was to explore the perception, 
experience level and dimensions of the job satisfaction of TEs. The items of interview were formulated from an 
extensive literature review, personal experience and observations of the researchers at different teacher education 
institutions of the country. This observation depended on more than three years of time period. The consent form, 
content, questions and interview guide were developed and reviewed by an expert (supervisor). The first five 
interviews were conducted at the beginning of the study as a pilot for testing the tools in order to understand the 
language of the participants, the variety of questions and sub questions. The interview style was finalized for further 
fieldwork. The content of structured interviews is easy to analyse and is fairly objective (Hitchcock and Hughes, 
1989); the average duration of each interview was 30 to 40 minutes. 

3.3 Data Analysis and Validity 

An inductive thematic analysis was conducted on transcripts using a six-phase procedure described by Braun & 
Clarke (2006). As mentioned, after every interview, data were fully transcribed. The codes were then generated and 
converted into potential themes, then those potential themes and relevant data were merged and all transcripts themes 
and data were reviewed. Finally, all transcripts, themes and data were refined and combined into larger themes. For 
validity, the study was guided by a relativist approach, which means the criteria for judging the quality of qualitative 
research could be drawn from an ongoing list of the characterizing traits (Sparkes & Smith, 2009, 2014). The list 
included: the worthiness of the topic; the significant contribution of the work; rich rigor; a selection of samples for 
the appropriate purpose of the study; the generation of data, which could provide meaningful and significant claims; 
the coherence of research, which refers to how well the study hangs together in terms of the purpose; the methods; 
and the results (Tracy, 2010). For enhancing the quality of our research work, the audit trail (i.e., independent 
scrutinized data collection and theoretical matters) and aimed for resonance (e.g., naturalistic generalizations) were 
taken in to consideration. 

4. Results and Discussion 

The majority of TEs (72.5%) were very clear about their job and job satisfaction. Their data revealed that the job was 
a combination of rights, duties and responsibilities, where rights can be enjoyed when the duties and responsibilities 
are properly fulfilled. Job satisfaction was a process in which the TEs felt relaxation, peace and security within their 
souls and minds after performing their duties and responsibilities to serve their communities, society and nation to 
lead them towards education and knowledge, character building, human values and economic development. 

The job satisfaction level has been divided in to three levels from the revelation of the collected data from TEs: (a), a 
high level of satisfaction, depending on their satisfaction with the majority of facets of job satisfaction available in 
their department (47.5%) (b). a moderate level of satisfaction, depending on their satisfaction with some of facets of 
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job satisfaction available in their department (35%) and (c). a low level of satisfaction, depending on their 
satisfaction with few of facets of job satisfaction in their department (17.5%). Teachers’ job satisfaction levels are 
very high and have a positive effect on meeting the educational aims. It is expected that the teachers with a high level 
of job satisfaction give qualified education and bring up successful students (Demirtas, 2010) in their institutions, 
community and society. Low level satisfaction is expected to correlate with the outcomes of work stress a 
psychological distress and low self-esteem (Ho & Au, 2006). The majority of TEs with high and moderate levels of 
satisfaction were found in large universities of the Sindh Province, as job satisfaction was the product of attitudinal 
and affective responses of teachers (Ho & Au, 2006), where they had a flexible system of monitoring and evaluation, 
full job security, no fear of being fired, good monetary benefits, a suitable pension and a gratuity system. 

The following broad themes have been identified from the interviews with TEs: 

4.1 Work, Assignments and Workload 

The majority of TEs (67.5%) were satisfied with their normal or less work load; co-curricular activities and events 
celebrations; work and struggle for quality education, as revealed in the following information from the interviews. 

Work is to teach sometimes two or three subjects in a semester. Most of the subjects are allotted at the wish of the 
TEs, but sometimes a new subject(s) is allotted to a few of the TEs to teach because there is no expert faculty’ 
available to teach that subject. In our eight years service we observed once or twice that some TEs were given new 
subjects, otherwise they would teach the same subjects for five years or more. Very’ few TEs accepted new 
assignments to do extra work other than their subjects, but those are the most junior and newly appointed. If most 
senior TEs accept any other assignment than their teaching they demand one assistant to help them as a subordinate. 
There is a big phobia of superiority of seniors, which is why junior TEs like to sit, discuss matters and work together 
(From the majority of TEs at Large universities). 

We always receive new instructions for new and extra assignments except teaching the subjects. Very’ few people get 
allotted the subjects that they wish for and have the expertise for. First seniors and influential TEs are allotted the 
subjects they want and then others get the remaining subjects. Even the time and the timings are set down as per the 
wishes of the influential ones. Four or more subjects are allotted to all TEs except then influential and senior TEs. 
But still we are satisfied with our job because the salary’ is the only source of our income to meet the day to day 
expenses of our families (From the majority’ of TEs at small and newly established universities). 

Data further revealed that the main reason for the satisfaction of TEs at large universities is that they have work that 
is relevant to their qualification, expertise and field of interest. They have hardly two subjects to teach, which means 
six credits per week. They do not spend much more amount of time on the preparations before teaching because their 
teaching style can be traditional depending on the lecture method. Among the satisfied TEs, the majority are from 
large universities where they enjoy their limited work and the laissez-faire management of their department, faculties 
and institutes. 

4.2 Opportunities for Advancement, Growth and Development 

The majority of TEs (52.5%) were satisfied with the opportunities for professional development, growth and 
promotions as these reports from the interviews show. 

Those TEs who frequently visit the office of heads get good opportunities of advancement, growth and development 
even they are not much more competent than many other TEs in the department. They go for different trainings and 
workshops to represent the department, faculty’ and university, and on their return they never share anything with 
their colleagues and friends; they even hesitate to share that they had gone for any training or workshops. Other TEs 
are given very’ few chances for any training and workshops, the opportunities occur only once or twice in two to 
three years. Scholarships with full pay and stipend are awarded to TEs after the recommendations of the heads of the 
departments, faculties and institutions, which is a very’ hectic process and routine. However, these all become easier 
and are done within a few days for those who are in the good books of the heads. The TEs or employees who are in 
their good books never work hard for the students and for the institutions; they just work hard on the environment, 
and their main work is to make the heads happy through supporting them at every platform inside or outside the 
universities. However, the real and hardworking TEs have tried to improve and prepare themselves for every’ 
challenge in their professional life. That is why they have become more satisfied with their jobs and lives, (From the 
majority of TEs). 

The participants revealed that it was very difficult to get any opportunities of advancement, growth and development 
on the basis of merit and due to the autocratic management of the heads and the constant statements of the lack of 
finances and the weak financial position of the organization, many TEs are rarely sent to conferences, training and 
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workshops, because the few good opportunities are awarded to those TEs who are close to heads of departments, 
faculties and the organizations. There is no transparency, and injustice is faced by many TEs. Promotions are also 
very limited; many TEs with doctorates have been waiting for their promotions for five or more years due to the 
autocratic and uninterested management or the administration style and attitude. The management of universities 
seems to have no capacity to listen to criticism of their planning, policies and routines. If any TEs do criticize, they 
are considered to be the bitterest enemies of the organization and face a lot of hurdles and problems. 

4.3 Financial and Fringe Benefits 

The majority of TEs (60%) were satisfied with good salaries, grades and status; a loans facility; additional paid work 
or financial support; fringe benefits; leave encashment; allotment of houses, hostels and residential pilots; a gratuity 
and a pensionable job as revealed in the interviews. 

TEs that are in the good books of heads are given different opportunities to earn more and acquire more financial 
benefits. They are given evening classes to teach for extra pay, duties inside and outside the universities for which 
they get extra pay. These TEs do evening duties, attend their MPhil or PhD classes and do some other paid duties at 
the same time even if they have classes to teach in the morning and the evening. Because they are the favorites of the 
heads, they have no bondage and are not bound to abide by any rules and regulations. Many times this situation and 
other misuse of powers, rules and regulations have been highlighted to the heads of the universities in the form of 
complaints, but no action or notice has been taken against these types of favours and the consequent injustice, (From 
the majority of TEs). 

Data have further revealed that large universities have well-enough established systems to provide good benefits to 
their employees and TEs. But the small and newly established universities have weak newly established systems to 
facilitate their employees and TEs with some financial and fringe benefits. Large universities have evening 
programmes where their teachers can teach and get extra financial benefits per month and maybe per course. They 
have very good housing units for their employees which are allotted them as per their grade and scale for their 
families. They also have good hospitals on their panel for their employees, where employees and their families go for 
medical treatments. 

4.4 Supervisor Support, Permission and Free hand 

The majority of TEs (57.5%) were satisfied with the self-motivated and energetic leadership and had a positive 
attitude regarding the administration at their department level; a proper feedback system; appreciation; and good 
relationship with leadership and management with regards to their immediate boss or supervisory level as revealed in 
the interviews. 

The supervisory’ support is that you do your work and do not disturb others, which is a Laissez-faire management 
style that is prevalent in most of the departments of large universities. The main rule of these departments is that 
whenever TEs do anything they do it on their own and just inform their immediate boss. The good and selected 
practices are praised in front of the heads of the organization and are appreciated, but nothing is persued to set up a 
proper system for future development (From the majority’ of TEs in large universities). 

We are instructed to plan everything in advance, discuss it with head of the department, faculty and university and 
then get instructions to finalize the plan. Finally permissions needs to be acquired for doing anything as per 
finalization of the plan, where no little freedom is given to TEs to move towards new practices, innovations and 
maybe creations. Only instructions have been received every time and most of the time we were remind that our main 
responsibility is teaching, then research, training, project development, which means we are working on multiple 
areas. It is a very’ hectic and hassle basil type of work (From the majority of TEs of small and newly established 
universities). 

Data further revealed that supervisory support, permission and a free hand is vice versa at higher levels of 
administration at large universities, which does not negatively effect the job satisfaction level of TEs. However, in 
small and newly established universities, everything must be done with the permission of the higher authorities of the 
universities. Therefore, sometimes permission is given in time, but sometimes it is not. In large universities, the 
Laissez-faire management can have a positive or negative effect on the job satisfaction level and achievement of 
organizational goals. It is said that the heads who adopt the laissez-faire style of leadership may be considered to 
exert very little influence on the specific circumstances and situations of any organization, which potentially affects 
the morale of teachers, their job satisfaction and motivation (Evans, 1997). Furthermore, it can be said that the 
relationship between supervisors and TEs depending partially on functional attraction refers to extent that 
subordinates perceive from their supervisor depends on help that value outcomes. The expectation of subordinates 
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revolves around the moral support from their heads, which satisfied them at their office and work (Locke, 1976; 
Cranny, Smith & Stone, 1992). 

4.5 Working and Sympathetic Relationships 

The majority of TEs (75%) were satisfied with working relationship and sympathetic relations at the work place as 
shown in the interviews. 

We have good social relations in our department and support each other in taking classes as replacement to save 
students time because they come from faraway places too. We arrange different gatherings and parties to celebrate 
happy moments and events at the department level. We even support each other in our personal life situations and 
attend most of the ceremonies of our colleagues whenever we are invited. Most of the time we have tea and lunch 
together for our socialization at the department level (From the majority’ of TEs of large universities). 

We enjoy having our tea and lunch breaks together and we arrange welcome and farewell parties for our department 
students and participate actively with our students. We give ethical permission to our students to have any drama 
and parody on any of their teachers. We exchange classes, assignments and support each other. We share and 
discuss some things with each other, too (From the majority of TEs of small and newly established universities). 

The data further revealed that TEs are also satisfied in building social relations or contacts. They have self-respect 
and good working relationships, enjoying meeting with national and international scholars, students’ satisfaction 
relating to social relationships, counseling and guidance are important to TEs as are humanitarian and religious 
mission, status, respect in society, dignity and social services. All of these things are very attractive to the majority of 
TEs and are the main source of their job satisfaction. Also, most of the TEs support each other in different critical 
situations in their professional and personal lives. 

4.6 Available Facilities and Working Environments 

The majority of TEs (55%) were satisfied with the available facilities and the working environment as shown in the 
interviews. 

We have a good working environment because no one disturbs us in our own work. Whatever we do we plan 
ourselves and share with our students and perform in our classes. We have a transport facility that picks up us from 
and drops us off at our homes. Faculty politics supports most of the faculty members in solving their problems at the 
department and university levels. We have job security that really plays a very’ important role in appreciating our 
work at the university; it also supports our mental and life satisfaction. We come and go from our department at 
flexible times and in relaxed manner. We also have a short duration of work; for example, from 9 AM to 2PM. Our 
jobs are non-transferable and we have a good spread of vacations in winter and summer. The most important thing 
is that we have a employee-children quota in admission in all departments of the university (From the majority of 
TEs of large universities). 

We have a good working environment because our students remain satisfied, which is enough for us. We have a 
transport facility’ that picks us up and drops us back at our homes. We don’t have job security, which is really 
disturbing to us sometimes and it also has negative effect on our mental states and life satisfaction. We have a very’ 
strict and long working day from 9 AM to 4or 5 PM. Our job is non-transferable, but we don’t have decent 
vacation times in winter and summer. Most importantly we can't get leave without really strong reasons (From the 
majority of TEs of small and newly established universities). 

Data further revealed that satisfaction with the facilities and environment brings the satisfaction of TEs towards a 
conducive working environment. Among those facilities and environments the availability of updated resources; 
accommodation; transport; 24-hour office access; tactful discipline; freedom to work; faculty politics; an interesting 
and respectable profession; job security; mental life satisfaction; flexible, relaxed timing and short duration of work; 
a non-transferable job; the availability of winter and summer vacations; employee-children quota in admissions in 
university and home city posting. 

5. Conclusions 

On the basis of the analysis and interpretation of the collected data, we conclude that an average of 61% of TEs was 
satisfied with their jobs. Specifically, 75% were satisfied with their working relationships and sympathetic 
relationships, which remained priority to achieve job satisfaction; 67.5% prioritized work, assignments and workload; 
60% prioritized financial and fringe benefits; 57.5% prioritized supervisor support. Permission and free hand 55% 
prioritized available facilities and working environments and 52.5% prioritized opportunities for advancement. 
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growth and development. We also conclude that the findings of this study revolve around and support the theories of 
Maslow‘s (1995) needs hierarchy theory and Herzberg’s (1966) two-factor theory, which is also known as the 
motivator-hygiene theory, as the factors of job satisfaction are found in salary, academic qualification, career 
prospects, supervision, management, working environment and culture (Tasnim, 2006). Maslow‘s needs hierarchy 
theory supports one of the first theories of job satisfaction. The theory suggests that human needs consist of levels of 
physiological need, safety, belongingness or love, self-esteem, and self-actualization. It postulates that there are 
essential needs to be met first on a priority basis, which are physiological needs and safety; and that before more 
complex needs the belonging and esteem needs should be fulfilled. Herzberg’s two-factor theory states that 
satisfaction is driven from motivation and hygiene factors related to work. An employee’s motivation to work is 
directly and continually related to the satisfaction of related human and material resources, which can be seen as an 
inner force that drives individuals to attain personal and organizational goals (Hoskinson, Porter & Wrench, 1998). 
Furthermore, the inductively identified six themes also support the model of Smith, Kendall & Hulin, (1969) and 
Tran Kim Dung, (2005). They also supported by the findings, such as work itself, pay, promotion and supervision, 
which are the main dimensions of the job that represent the most important characteristics that people have affective 
responses, (Hulin, 1991). The data and the researchers observations revealed that TEs were more satisfied with a 
normal workload, an attractive salary and other financial benefits, freedom in class and their department, a 
democratic system of evaluation and style of management, facilities in which to complete their work in the 
prescribed time, socialization in their department, fairness, transparency, and social relationships with their 
colleagues and students. 

The study indicates the importance of the exploration of the dimensions of job satisfaction of TEs from their 
interviews data. It is generalized that the founded factors and dimensions effect very well on the job and the 
workplace context of TEs of the universities of Sindh province. The thematic analysis shows that the various 
dimensions of job satisfaction are very clearly link with the professional lives of TEs all over the province. However, 
it is suggested that some further studies with different methods and techniques need to be conducted to explore many 
more dimensions, which would explain a high degree of job satisfaction and its related dimensions. Teachers enter 
into university teaching for their intellectual pleasure (Altbach & Lewis, 1996) and they enjoy their work to receive 
satisfaction (McKeachie, 1982; Serow, 2000) as a sustained matter of priority in life. The findings of this study will 
support all stakeholders such as department heads, policy makers, educational leaders and managers, TEs and 
government officials. It will help them to understand and take this phenomenon seriously and make the necessary 
resources available to enable TEs and other concerned staff members to cope with their problems as they work for 
their satisfaction and to bring radical reforms through proper implementation of policies and procedures, which will 
lead them towards quality education in their respective institutions. 
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